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CHAT 
Of the Nature of the Root. 


*HYSIC ANS find ancertainty in the 
effects of Valerian ; and the medicine 
ot has Ioft ſome part of its credit: I beg 
they will hear the following reaſons... 
When the cauſes of that uncertainty are ſhewn, 
the remedy wilt be eaſy. 

By the application to theſe purpoſes botany 
becomes uſeful to mankind : and tis a misfor- 
tune the ſcience is ſo little cultivated in Eng- 
land. Some ſhould enquire into the ſtate of 
drugs; and determine withequalfreedom againſt 
ignorance and fraud: but this cannot be ex- 
pected from the phyſicians; for the ſuperior 
care of health does not allow them leiſure : 
the age is not deficient in HippocRATEs's; but 
there wants a Cratevas. 

By VALERIAN, we underſtand the root of 
the 1 wild plant of that name: its ſuperior 
virtues having baniſhed the other kinds. This 
N 1 on heaths, by rivers, and in woods; but 
5 WS does, 


PEI TIT ©2045 A f 
ee 


NY places, equi] 10 
I virtues. erfe e. 1 pot 
Afdchatick: we 180770 Rat quality in 
a great meaſure, on ſun and air; and is impaired 
always, and often deſtroyed utterly, by ſhade 
aud water. Therefbre the roots of Valerian 
which grow upon dry hills and ſun · burnt 


heaths, poſſeſs its virtues in the higheſt degree; 


and fach only ſhontd be ufed in medicine. Un- 


happily the plant is more common by waters; 
and the roots are in wet places larger, and 


more eaſily taken up. A pound of theſe is 


brought into the ſhops for every dram of the 
other: and as they are greatly inferior in their 


| | jun the e is diſappointed who 


on 
Not only the virtucs, but the ſtature, edlen 


| and whale: aſpe& of the plant are altered by 
| this watery nouriſhment: and though in reality 
the two Kinds are only varieties, occaſioned by 
the different ſcil; yet they are fo confiderable, 


that Ray and others have given the mountain 


Valerian, a diſtin& place in their catalogues; 
accounting it different ſpecies from that grow- 


36 by waters. 
In woods it e a form diſtinct "ty 
| ; both; and properly i 18 of a middle kind between 


them. Its virtues are alſo of a middle cha- 


. I after ; ; inferior to thoſe of the heath, and fu- 
Perior to thoſe of water Valerian. 


The excellence of H eath Valerian is "RY 


5 that no other ſhould be uſed; and there is 
enough of it for the demand! The diſtinc- 
un uf obvious, as will appear by t the ſucceed- 


g ing 


LE 
ihg characters: and as the term w1LD belon 
equally to the wood and water kinds, as we 
as to the true, it may be proper to diſtinguiſh 
that hereafter by the name HeaTH VALERIAN. 


CHAP. II. ings 
' Deſeription of the Plant, and of the fref Root, 


"THE root is compoſed of many fibres 
joined to a ſmall oblong head. The 
ſtalk is ereR, round, jointed, hollow, and to- 
ward the bottom, reddiſh. The leaves ſtand in 
pairs; and each is compoſed alſo of many leſſer 
leaves joined to a long rib, with an odd one at 
the end. The flowers are ſmall and reddith ; 
and they ſtand in large tufts at the tops of the 
ſtalk and branches. Each flower 1s rng of 
one piece; and is tubular at the baſe, ſwelled 
out on one ſide, and cut into five parts at the 
rim. It has no cup: and it is followed by a 
ſingle ſeed. | „ 
This is the form of the plant in whatever 
foil. it grows. The diſtinctions of the heath 
from the water Valerian are theſe. _ © 
The Hearn VALERIAN is about two feet 
and a half high. The ſtalk is of a duſky 
green, and lightly hairy: the leaves are ſmaller 
than in the water kind; and the little leaves 
of which each of the larger is compoſed, are 
-narrower, and of a deeper colour: theſe are 
alſo covered with fine white hairs. The flowers 
are of a brighter red; and the cluſters of them 
. are ſmaller. The ſeed alſo is les. 
—— e eee The 
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are alſo of a 


ler threads growing: from their vides in the 
manner of ſhort curled hats, 3: The 081 of 


(S) 

The WaTer VaAIxxI Aw is: — high: 
The ſtalk is of a pale gteen, and: thieki;-the 
leaves are lar booth; and broatlpand-they 
"ſh pale green. Thenflowers 
are paler; but larger, and more oonſpiehous 
— * in the other and the ſeed ren ſn: 

REDS 165% <5 i 
Tl is the diſtinction of che plants at full 
__ but as the beſt time of gathering the 

root is before the ſtalk riſes; tis neceſſary they 


Would be: known aſunder alſo in gels ſtate. 


The place might indeed] be a ſufficient dio 
rection : ſor no one would go to gather the 


root by a river, when he has been told the 


Water Valerian is of leſs value. But that ſuch 
as have not opportunities of taking it up them- 


Gon may have ſome mark by which to know | 
when it is genuine, it may be proper to add; 


that many ſuch leaves as we have deſctibed on 
the ſtalk, riſe alſo immediately from the root; 
and the ſame diſtinction is preſzrved in them: 


theſe in the Heath Valerian, are compoſed of 
nazrower parts, and are hairy and duſſey in 


colour; in the Water TNT wc are win 
ſmoother, and pale. <7 90-10 2 ABD 
The great diſtinction is in the root itſelf: 


AIchis in the true heath kind, is of a fine brown 
colour, tending to olive; and conſiſts of long 


lender fibres, which e a multitude of ſmals 


the Wood Valerian is of a tawny or deep 


browniſh yellow, 


4A H 2 8 The 


(7). 


The rot of the Water Valerian, is of a nos 
banal tending to yellow ; and is compoſed of 
thicker: and more naked fibres: and there is 
lately introduced a kind which has grown in 
abſolute water. This is white, and is worſt 
ef all. The root of the Heath Valerian is 
firm and tough; the root of the water kind 
is tender and more cafily broken: the Heath 
Valerian root has a freſh aromatick ſcent, with 
a very little fetidneſs, The water kind has 
nothing of this freſhneſs in the ſcent, and little 
of the — but is in 2 manner e 
and fœtid on). 

By theſe characters the two » pls will be 
Known in whatever period of growth; and 
eyen the roots when brought without any part 
= the plant. But as many have not opportuni- 

ſeeing theſe when freſh, it will be pro- 
per — alſo its condition dry, at the drug- 
giſts. Theſe are ſupplied with it by perſons 
who want knowledge, and often - honeſty : 
there ĩs therefore no dependance, except upon 
the abſolute aſpect of the drug. The — 
tion in this article is the more neceſſary; be- 
cauſe the plant muſt be wild to have its virtue! 
Carden culture debaſes it almoſt as much as a 
pyatery nouriſhment abroad. This I have-fouhd 
by trial: and where a drug muſt be received | 
from ſuch hands, as uſually deal in Valerian. 
it is neceſſary to be very well . and 
| oa 4 ee N WED 13 0 - 194108 
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CHAP. 


Waleri for one of the Heath or Waod: kind; 
that is, the root they uſually collect: if the 


plant: 


ta). 


CHAP, mW. 


The Hiftory of the V alerian of the beni. | 


HE Valerian ld at our draggifts is 
collected by a kind of itinerant medi- 


— from the principal article 
in which they deal, we call V1pE& CATCHERS: 


theſe people who travel over the greateſt- part 


of the kingdom in ſearch of tho animals, 
bring in alſo ſaffron, Valerian _ and forns 
other articles. 


As they find a huadred plants of: the Water 


other falls in their way, and will come 
out of the ground, as it will in the looſer h 
foils after rains, they mix it with the reſt : if 
not, they let it alone entirely: ſo that we ſome- 


times meet with great quantities of the water 


kind only; and ſometimes with a mixture of 
one and the other. The firſt ſhould be refuſed 


entirely, and the latter carefully picked, Ber 


fides this mixture, they ꝓut in alſo the xoots of 
a ſmall Meadow Valerian, a diftintt pecics of 
and others kind leſs pardonably, I have 
raiſed a plant of the e water: crowfoot, 
which is poiſonous, from a root | ald n 
Wild alerian. 

Sun this is not all the Alladväntag e. The 


time when roots have their full 8 18 before 


they ſhoot up a ſtalk ; but this plant is moſt ob- 
your whep 1 in flower: the root alſo at that time 
18 


* \, 


3 T9 

18 looſer in the ground, and the ſtalk is a handle 
by which it is eaſily pulled up. For theſe rea- 
ſons a great part of what is brought into the 
ſhops has been taken out of the earth when 
the plant was in flower; and is therefore, even 
though the kind were right, unfit for uſe in 
medicine. Of all theſe imperfections the 
_ druggift ſhould beware, for his care will make 
the gatherers honeſt: if he be negligent, the 
apothecary ſhould refuſe to take ſuch as is bad 
into his ſhop; and in caſe of both theſe being 
careleſs, the patient may examine the root him- 
felf, according to the following characters. 


S HAF. . 
Deſeription of the falſe Valerian Root when dry. 


"HE WarTERr VALERIAN RooT dried is 
brittle and of a pale brown, approaching to 

yellow : it is compoſed of many rounded fibres, 
often entirely naked, or at the beſt hung with a 
very few threads; and at the head there are 
commonly ſeen the remains of a ftalk, with a 
hollow equal to that of a gooſe quill. Among 


the true fibres of the root, are alſo ſeveral long 


and thick ſtrings of a paler colour, and jorntedas 
it were with a kind of dent at each joint. Theſe 
are the creeping appendages of the root, by 
which it runs under the ſurface : they have 
nearly the nature of ſtalks, and are as deſti- 
tute of virtue as ſo many ſtraws. When the 
real fibres are taſted, they are a little acrid, but 
faint, and afcetid ſcent is perceivedintheniwhile 
C chews 
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C10): ENT Faq 
chewing. If they are broken, they appear 
hollow in the midſt, or at the beſt dark and 
blackiſh. In the firſt caſe, the pith of the root 
is conſumed, which is the common ſtate of it 
it after the plant has flowered : the other is 


the natural condition of it in watery places, 
and the certain ſign of its wanting ſtrength. 


The ſubſtance which ſurrounds the pith in the 
Valerian root, contains its greateſt virtue. This 
is ſpungy and woody in the Water Valerian, but 
in the heath kind, it is firm, and contains a 
ſubſtance approaching to the nature of a gum- 
reſin. This the watery nouriſhment cannot 


ſupply: and therefore this part in the Water 


Valerian is periſhable, which in the other is 


oH AP. V. 


Deſcription of the true Heath Valerian Root 


avhen ary. 


TFT HE True HEATH VALERIAN ROOT is 


' | compoſed of long and ſlender fibres: it is 
tough and of a duſky brown, approaching to olive 


colour; and the fibres are hung about with 
numerous threads : when broken, they have no 
hollow in the centre, nor any blackiſh circle 


there, but appear full and bright; and if the 
root has been gathered in perfection, there is 
a circle of a greeniſh or pale hue ſurrounding 
the pith. 

The taſte differs from the other much more 


than the colour, or form: it is acrid, ſpicy, and 


pleaſant $ 


( 11') | 
pleaſant ; and after it has been chewed ſome 
time, there is perceived a ſlight bitterneſs and 
ſome aftringency. It may be always known by 
this from the falſe ; which is vapid and ſweetiſh, 
ſcarce at all aromatick, and deſtitute entirely of 
this latent bitterneſs and aſtringency. f 

Its virtues depend wholly on the principles 
which give this taſte and ſavour, and they can- 
not be found in the other diſagreeable and of- 
fenſive kind. 


This is the root, and this only, which ſhould | 


be gathered for medicinal uſe, and it is mdeed 
a very valuable and noble medicine. A phyſi- 


cian of diſtinguiſhed abilities, one of the cen- 


ſors of the college *, has told me, that in a late 
ſearch they found this true Valerian Root at 
one, and only one ſhop in London ; the pow- 
der was of an ohve brown, and the ſcent aro- 
matick and agreeable : at other places, the 
powder was of a yellowiſh brown, and the 
ſcent offenſive. 

This true kind is liable like the falſe, to have 
runners mixed among the real fibres; and 
they ſhould be ſeparated : it may be eaſily ſeen 


Whether the plant has been in ſtalk at the time 


of its being gathered, and if it have, the root 
ſhould be rejected. *Tis only in perfection 
when preparing to ſhoot a ſtem : and whoever 
will gather it at that time, will find this king- 
dom affords drugs equal to thoſe of the warmeſt 
climates. 


Dr. Cox yER8SA. 
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Farther Trials of the .o Bot. 


Alerian root is ſometimes altered a little 
in colour, from the foulneſs left about i it 
at the time of gathering; or from ill manage- 
ment in drying. In this cafe, let ſome of it 
be put into cold water, and ſtand twentyzfour 
hours. This never fails to diſtinguiſh the wa- 
= ter from the heath kind ; for the Water Vale- 
Fl Tian root becomes yellower, as it ſwells, and 
18 the other gets more of the olive brown than it 
bad while dry. 
= - The ſcent of the two roots alſo aiſting ulli 
| them; if they have not lain together : the true | 
is fragrant, though with a mixture of the fœtid 
kind ; the other abſolutely ſtinks, and has ſcarce „ 
any ching of the aromatick ſcent. 

Cats, who have much more diſtinguiſhing | 
organs of ſmell than we, perceive this. There 
are certain ſcents which affect them, and they 
are principally of the fœtid kind; though this 
3s not without exception : they will buſy them- 
ſelyes extremely about the Water Valerian root; 
but ſhew little regard to the other, 
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11 05 CHAP. VII. 
H | tt Of gathering the Root. 


HEsSE are the characters by which the 
true Heath Valerian is to be known | 


from the falſe, uſually fold under its name. 
When 
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(13) 
When a parcel of this right kind is purchaſed, 
before it is uſed, it ſhould be picked ang 
and cleaned : thoſe roots which ſhew they 
have borne a ſtalk, are to be rejected; and the 
runners, or jointed and light ſtrings muſt be 


ſeparated from the true fibres. Thus the 
— 5 will be ſure he ſells what the doctor 


preſcribes: but there ſtill may remain a doubt 
about its value. The high flavour of the Va- 


lerian root is loſt in long Keeping, and the vir- 


tue in great part goes with it. 
This root ſhould never be uſed when it is 
more than one year old from the gathering : 


and the ſeller's word is not to be taken on this 


account, for he is always intereſted to call the 
old new. 

Under theſe diſadvantages to which the pur- 
chaſe of Valerian is ſubjected on all hands, no- 


thing can be ſo rational as the patient's collect- 


ing it for himſelf, Where that cannot be done, 


let him be guided by the ſame rules in the 
purchaſe, that he would obſerve in collecting 


it. Let him buy it freſh ; at a right ſeaſon 


of the year; and in the perfect ſtate and con- 
dition: this he will know by the following 
rules. 

Roots we ſee poſleſs their virtues in greateſt 
perfection when they are ready for ſhooting u 
a ſtalk, but have not yet made the effort. Till 
that time they are imperfect, becauſe they have 
not obtained their full maturity; and after that 
they are exhauſted. The ultimate end of na- 
ture in the growth of plants, is the formation 


of the ſeeds; when theſe are perfected the 


root 
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(14) 
root is no longer uſeful: it becomes a ſtick : 
and while the ſtalk is in its growth, the rich 
Juices are ſent up ſo faſt to it, that the root 
is in great part drained of them. herefore, 
neither when the plant is in flower, nor when 
it is about to flower, ſhould its root be gather- 
I for medicinal purpoſes. While it has only 
the radical leaves it may: but the beſt time of 
all is juſt when the bud of the ſtalk is forming. 

The growth of the Valerian is this. In 
july it flowers; in Auguſt the ſeeds are ripe; 
and the winds carrying them off, they ſtrike 
root. The rains of autumn favour this; and 
a fmall cluſter of leaves is formed: theſe, with 
the root, continue growing till the ſevereſt 
froſts ; or in mild winters through the whole 
feaſon. 

At the time when the ſeeds fall, thoſe run- 
ners before- mentioned, riſing from tlie head of 
the old roots, ſpread themſelves juſt under the 
ſurface, or ſometimes upon it, and taking root, 
they alſo form new plants. Each ſhoots up a 
cluſter of leaves, and ſends fibres into the 
earth, juſt as the ſeedlings. 

Among the roots we buy at the ug inte 
fame are 3 and light; others ſmall and more 
firm: the large ones are oſten ſuch as have been 
pulled up by the ſtalk, at, or after the time of 
flowering, which are therefore in a great de- 
gree exhauſted. The ſmall ones are the roots 
of ſeedling plants, and of thoſe propagated by 
the runners. which have been taken up late in 
autumn, or early in ſpring: and theſe having 
bern in their earlieſt ſtate of growth, have not 


their 


(1s) 
their full virtue. This is the condition of the 
ſingle roots brought to ſale ; and in the cluſters 
of them, there 1s the gteateſt uncertainty: the 
larger part being exhauſted, and often rotten; 
and the reſt imperfect. 
The true ſeaſon for gathering Valerian root 
is the middle of May, and the * fineſt are 
thoſe. of ſeedling plants. Theſe are known 
by ſtanding ſingle ; thoſe from runners being 
always near old roots. Theſe ſeedlings have 


had the autumn and winter for taking their 


firſt growth. The warmth and moiſture of 
ſpring have now given them their full bigneſs, 
and toward the middle of May, the rudiment 
is formed, which is to ſhoot up into a ſtalk. 
The root is then full of its richeſt juice: and 
this is the proper ſeaſon for gathering it. 

\ In the ſyſtem of vegetation, this is an uni- 
verſal truth: the root which has produced 


a ſtalk, and ripened flowers and ſeeds becomes 


an abſolute chip, and has neither medicinal 
qualities, nor any other value. The purpoſe of 
nature is anſwered, and the whole plant dies. 
The Musa will live a century if it does not 
flower, but when it has once bloom'd, no art 
can preſerve it from immediate decay. The 
MouxTAIN PAL, will live thirty or forty 
years barren; but if it flowers it inſtantly de- 
cays: and the TREE LAVATERA, Which bears 
our winters even for many years till it blows, pe- 
riches as ſoon as that is over. Even annuals, by 
preventing their flowering, are kept alive thro” 
winter. In the bulbous kinds the root decays 
vidbly and in the fibrous it has the ſame fate, 

thong 
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though leſs obſerved. The carrot which has 
run to ſeed, is an inſipid ſtick : and in the po- 


tatoe, though freſh roots are produced abun- 


dantly, that which was put into the ground in 
ſpring, and which has borne the ſummer ſtalk 
is uſeleſs, 
The gardener thinks he takes up in July the 
ſame bulb of the tulip, which he planted in 
November; but he deceives himſelf: that which 


he ſets in autumn furniſhes the flower in the 


ſucceeding ſummer z and, as it ſeeds the ſtalk, 
decays. Another bulb is formed during this 
time, which contains the rudiment of the next 
year's flower : this encreaſes as the other wi- 
thers ; and having attained its full growth by 
the middle of ſummer, the gardener takes it 
up, and ſuppoſes it to be the ſame he planted. 
What we call a bulbous root is nothing more 
that a covering of the rudiment of the plant ; 
like the bud upon a tree : and the coats of the 
bulb, like the films, which compoſe that bud, 


when they have performed their office decay, 


and are renewed no more. 'The rudiment of 
the Valerian plant is a bud in the centre of the 
head of the root, of the ſame kind with the 
other two; and the root itſelf has the like fate. 
It naturally periſhes in the winter, when the 


plant has perfected its ſeeds ; and others are 


formed round about it, which ſupply its place. 
All this is tranſacted in the boſom of the 


earth, and at a time when roots are never taken 
up by the judicious : therefore it is little ſeen ; 


but it is the abſolute courſe of nature. The 
off-ſets of bulbs, and the encreaſed parts of 
| fibrous 
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(17) 
fibrous roots, which the gardener ſeparates in 
parting them at autumn, are all formed in this 
manner ; containing the rudiments of new 
plants, and ſupplying the place of the old roots, 
which decayed in flowering. 1 
It is neceſſary ſo much ſhould be known, to 
direct us in the proper gathering of roots; and 
thus the philoſophy of plants may ſerve the pur- 
poſes of medicine. 


CHAP, VII. 
The Manner of curing Valerian Root. 


TJ ALERIAN is in its greateſt perfec- 
tion when freſh dried ; but the curmg of 
medicinal roots, is a ſubject we do not rightly 
manage in England. The Ginſeng of the Eaſt- 
Indies, and the Salep of the Turks, are inſtances 
that others have an art unknown to us. We 
cannot preſerve any root as they do Ginſeng ; 
and with regard to Salep, our own Orchis 
would perfectly anſwer its purpoſe, if we had 
the ſame method of preparing it. This is not 
ſo difficult as may be thought; but it would be 
wandering from the preſent purpoſe, to ſpeak 
farther of the matter here. 

When the Valerian roots are gathered, let 
the dirt be ſhook from them, but not by 
ſtriking them againſt hard ſubſtances, It will 
ſeparate with little violence ; and they muſt 
neither be bruiſed nor waſhed. Let the leaves 
and runners be cut off clean without wounding 


the head of the root, and then lay the whole 
D parcel 
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parcel in A heap in an py place, where the | 


ſun does not come : cover them with a blanket, 
and leave them thus three days: then ſtring 


them up on long threads at ten inches diſtance 


root from root, and hang theſe threads acroſs 
an airy room. 5 5 
When they are perfectly dry, put them up 


in boxes, preſſing them cloſe together, and co- 


vering them carefully. 8 | 

Such as think laying the freſh root in heaps, 
before it is hung up to dry, a ſtrange practice, 
may be reminded of the cuſtom in regard to 
fruits, whether intended for keeping, or for 
wine. Thoſe who underſtand their manage- 
ment, always give them a ſweating of this 


| kind; for heightening their flavour, and im- 


proving their natural qualities. 
The gardener lays his pears in a heap, and 
covers them with flannel, before he ſpreads 


them to keep for winter: and in the cyder coun- 


tries, apples are treated in the ſame manner be- 
fore preſſing; and in the wine countries, grapes. 
A llight fermentation is thus brought on by 


the warmth of the ſubſtances; and their fla- 


vour and virtues are exalted and improved. I 
don't know that the ſame practice has been ap- 
plied to roots before, but the effect is ſimilar; 


| and thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to Va- 


lerian otherwiſe than as ſeen in the ſhops, 


py 


would ſcaree ſuppoſe this the fame medicine: 


it is highly aromatick, quick, and pungent on 


the tongue, and the peculiar flavour in it, which | 
we call fœtid, ſcarce deſerves ſo coarſe a name, 


The 


(19) 
The root of Heath Valerian in this ſtate poſe. 
ſeſſes all the virtues which have been aſcribed to 


it by authors: it is a ſovereign medicine in ner- 


vous diforders, and in particular exceeds all the 


remedies commonly uſed againſt that worſt of 


head-achs, which ariſes from attention. 


It has alone cured epilepſies: and of late it 


has been uſed very ſucceſsfully in hyſteric com- 
plaints ; and in that terrible diſorder the con- 


vulſive aſthma. It alleviates pain in the man- 
ner of the more gentle opiates; and it is found 
highly effectual in fits proceeding from the ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes; not only taking off the 
ſymptoms but removing the cauſe. Perhaps 
this root may be found, on experience, one of 
the beſt of our emmenagogues; and I would 
requeſt thoſe who have more opportunities to 


fy it farther in that intention. 


A very large doſe of the freſh root with a 
E this is its leaſt uſeful quality. 1 


ave ordered it lately in that troubleſome 
diſeaſe the nightmare; and in two inſtances, 


wherein I have had fair opportunities to try 


its virtue, have found it a perfect cure. 


A very good method of taking it is freſh dried 
in the way of tea, a dram of the root for a doſe, 
with half a pint of boiling water; ſweetened and 
ſoftened with a little milk : but of all the pre- 
parations, a tincture fully ſaturated with the in- 


gredient muſt be the beſt. The root politics! its 


full virtue only when it is freſh dried, after it has 
been taken up at the ſcaſon juſt named. At that 


time of the year it is excellent in pow: Jer, or in 
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an appetite, and a 


the tea - infuſion; but no method of keeping 


will preſerve it in that perfect ſtate : thereforo 
the beſt recourſe is to this form; and proof 


ſpirit is capable of receiving ſo ſtrong a tincture 


from it, that a ſmall doſe will have great virtue. 


I have this year obtained from different parts of 


England a large quantity of the true root, and 


have found that an excellent tincture may be 


made from it in the following proportions. 
Cut a pound and four ounces of the root juſt 

dried into ſmall pieces, and bruiſe it in a mor- 
tar; put this into a gallon of proof-ſpirit ; let it 
ſtand four days, ſhaking it every day; then 


ſtrain off the liquor, preſſing it hard. Put to 
this a pound of the root, bruiſed as before, and 


let it ſtand a week: after that ſtrain and filter 
the tincture. A table ſpoonful is a doſe. 8 
I have made a quantity in this manner, which 


is at the ſervice of my friends, or of the facul- 


ty; the reſt of the root I have given to Mr. 
Tomſon, a very worthy young man, who pro- 
poſes to make it for the publick. | 88 
One farther improvement it is proper I name 
here, though ſufficient experience has not yet 
confirmed me in its uſe : this is an ACID TINC- 
+... TURE OF VALERIAN. I have made this by add- 
ing two ounces of oil of vitriol to a pint of the 


preceding tincture, and have found it excellent: 


oy the acid exalts the flavour of the Valerian, and 


this tincture ſtrengthens the ſtomach, creates 
an Rat prevents that diſorder 
of the head, to which nervous perſons are ſub- 
jet after eating. The doſe of the Valerian 

being 


15 

being limited by the acid, the plain tincture 
e alſo taken at other times. 

Ihe roots ſold by druggiſts differ extremely 
in colour, taſte, ſmell, and qualities ; as they 
have been gathered in more or leſs favourable 
ſituations and foils: the difference between the 
falſe and the. true root, is that the one has 
grown in barren and dry ground; and the other 
in wet and muddy; and in conſequence there 
are as many degrees of excellence or de- 


fect in the drug, as there are of ſoils between 


thoſe two. bas 
There are ſeveral parts of England, whees the 
true kind is to be had in plenty. On the great 


heath called Hind-Head, in the road to Portſ- 
mouth, I have ſeen a vaſt quantity of it; and 


Ray names it upon ſufficient authority near Aſh- 


wood, by the Buxton-wells, in Derbyſhire'; at 


Phan between Brindale and Orford, in 
Suffolk, and on Ilford Common. 


Thechief places whence the roots are brought 


for fale are four; the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire;Ox- 
ford, and the near part of Kent, The Cambridge 


and Kentiſh Valerian generally have a mixture 
of good and bad, for they pull up ſome from 


the heaths and high grounds, which they mix 
among the water kind: what I have ſeen from 


about Oxford, has more of the Water Valerian; 


and from the foreſt of Dean comes the pureſt 
and beſt our druggiſts have: but this, like the 
reſt, though the kind be better, is commonly 
taben up at a wrong ſeaſon. 
5 118 
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Tis ſaid none is imported: but I have found 
among parcels of it ſome roots of a kind differ · 
ing in colour from almoſt. any of the Eng- 
lifh ſorts; and alſo the tuberous white roots of the 
nardus montana radice olivari, which is a vale- 
rian, not native of this kingdom; therefore thoſe 
parcels of the drug probably came from France, 
and could not but be worſe for the keeping: it 
does not appear that any part of the world pro- 
duces this drug in greater perfection than our 
on country, provided the ſoil and ſituation be 

roper. 4 A 
72 hat ſoil, and ſituation, can make ſo con- 
fiderable a difference in the virtues of plants, 
appears from various inſtances in nature; and 
as plainly from the effects of culture. Lavender 
and other aromatick herbs, are ſweeter, and 
fuller of virtue in thoſe kingdoms where they 
grow wild, than with us who raiſe them only in 
gardens; and many which we have wild in 

common with the ſouth of France, are yet 
greatly ſuperior in their qualities there. 

Culture renders the common garden plants 
larger and more ſucculent; but it takes off their 
taſte and qualities: and the difference between 
the Heath and Water Valerian is very like that 
of a wild and garden herb; the ſituation in the 
muddy bank of a ditch, giving abundant moi- 
ſture and nouriſhment _ 11085 
WMe ſte the fame plant is more richly fla- 
voured when it grows in a dry foil, and 
more infipid when in wet: and we find the 
higheft aromaticks are natives of dry and 

F warm 


97 
warm lands: indeed to know the. effect of 
abundant moiſture and rich earth, we need look 
no farther than the common lettuce. In the wild 
Kate, wherein it lives on dry, parched, and barren 
ground, its juice is acrid and bitter, and its vir- 
tue highly — ſo much as to have ob- 
tained it the name of poiſonous : in gardens 
where it has rich mould, and abundant moi- 
ſture, it becomes mild, pleaſant, and innocent. 
Nor does the form differ leſs : when wild the 
ſtalk is woody, and the leaves are prickly :. 
when cultivated the ſtem is tender, and the 
leaves are unarmed. So the auſtere crab of the 
common, becomes the mellow apple of the 
orchard ; and the bitter almond, ſweet. x 

The caſe is the ſame in all theſe inſtances 2... 
the virtues or the qualities of the herb, root, 
or fruit, depend upon the natural and moderate 
quan of juices elaborated, undiſturbed in \. 
the veſſels; and well concocted by the ſun : this 
gives the taſte, ſcent, flavour, and medicinal . 
qualities. When nature throws its ſeeds in a 
rich wet ſoil, or human induſtry removes them 
to the garden, the character of the plant is al- 
tered, the effective particles are debaſed or 
_ drowned among the additional quantity of juice, 
and the whole becomes in the end taſteleſs, . 
ſcentleſs, inefficacious, and inſipid. 

On thefe principles the culture of the 5 
lerian muſt never be attempted ; and in its 
wild ſtate, ſo much depends upon the nature 
of the ſoil and ſeaſon of the year, that it is 
happy the characters of excellence and i imper- 


fection 


oy 


feQion are marked fo ſtrongly on the root t itlelt. 
EY Thoſe who neglect to . them will be diſs 
ED 3 pointed in — age ren from this drug, 
ar 


it poſſeſſes all the virtue that 
has been $56, to it; and deſerves more com- 


mendation than has been Siven even by its 


AI advoc ates. 


THE END. 
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